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AE^STBACT 

This fifteenth in a series cf t«enty-nine learning 
Bodules^on instructional execution is designed, to give secciidary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers help in identifying^ and using 
techniques that will iaprove their ability to coBBunicate verbally 
with students. The terBinal objective for the BOdule is to j^resent an 
illustrated talk' in an actual school situation. liftrcductcry sections 
relate the coBpetehcy dealt with here tc ethers in the prcgran and 
list both the enabling objectives for the four , learning experiences 
and the resources required. Materials in the learning experiences 
include. required reading, a self^check qui2 «ith aod^l answers, a 
case script to critique, a dritigue fori, a Bodel critique, 
perforBance checklists, atid the teacher perforaance assessient forB 
for use in-evaluation of' the terBinal objective, (the Bodules on . 
instructional execution ♦are part of a larger series of 100 
perf (^Bance-based teacher education JfETF) self-contained learning 
packaq^es for use in preservice or inservice training cf teachers in 
all occupational areas. Each of the field-tested Bodules focuses on 
the developiaent of one or aore specific professional cospetencies 
identified through research a3 iapprtant to vocational teachers. 
Materials are designed for use by teachers, either on ai! individual 
or qroup basis, working under, tl^ direction cf cne or Bcre resource 
persons/instructors.) (BM) 

4i4S^« ««« ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦/ 

♦ ^ Reprodi^ctions supplied by EDBS are the beet that can be aa^de ♦ 

♦ ' froB the* original docuaent. ♦ 
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QREWORD ^ 
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This modulo is one of a senes of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning pac|(aqes focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
Competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
. titled and verified through research as being important to sue- 
ceaaful vocational teaching at both trf§ secondary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction The modules are Agitable for 
the preparation of teachers in' all opcupational areas 

Each module provides learning Experiences that integrate 
theory and application, eacH culminates ^ith -criterion refer- 
enced* assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The material^ are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers m training working under the 
ctirection and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource^ persons ResouFte persons should be skilled in the 
teacher comp^ency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
th^e materials. ^ 

The design of the materials' provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs td meet a wide vanety 
of individual needs and interests The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa-' 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the proTessionafdevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers Further information s^^uf the use of the mod- 
ules jn teacher Education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents. Student Guide to Using Perfomiance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
GuMe to Implemeniatlon of Performance-Base^ Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packaoes are products of a suMained 
research and.development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Educatfef Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the ^ysten^ic develop- 
meru, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teacher^nd 300 ^esource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary mstitutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognitioafor major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following progFam staff 
* James B Hamilton. Program Director, Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Uuinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is alse extended to Kp43ty Rosa, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assirtant, and Jdan Wlsen- 
baugh, Art»st for their contributions to, the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J CotreR directed the vocational teacher 
competency research ^udles upon which these modules are 
b^lj^ and also directed the curriculum developnrtent effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R Finch provided leadersliip for the 
program from 1972-1 974. ^ 

Appreciation is also exter>ded to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, fiekj site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in variouli 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the materials were 
developed by. The Center im cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materi^s was conducted at Oregon State Universit)^ Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous* 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado State University. Ferns 
State College. Michigan; Flonda State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo, Temple University. 
University of /i^ena. University of Mic^igan-Fhnt, Univers»tyt)f 
Jk^innesota-Twirt Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University - 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 

, 1972 throuoh its completions Appreciation is extended toihe 
Bureau of OccupatK)nal and A(Hjlt Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 siites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College.* 
Hollarib College, Temple University, and the University of 

^ MlC^}lgan-Fllnt 

/ * ' .Robert E Taylor 

^ DirecTor ^ 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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The Centef for Vocational Education s mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
iDdlvidual career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by ' * ' 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Develo{5ing educational program^ aAd products 

• Evaluating ir>dividual program r>eeds and outcofr>es 

• Installing ediicational programs and products 

• Operating information systems ar>d services 

• Cor>ducting l^idership development and training 
program^ * 



AA 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineenng Centor 
Untverftity of Georgia 
Athens. Georgia 3060^- 
» 

The American Association for Vocational instructional 
Materleis (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de* 
voted lb the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 




INTRODUCTION ^ 



If you" have had the opportunity to listen \o an 
interesting, stimulating talk, have you thought 
about why it was interesting or how it' was different 
from a dry, boring presentation? If so, you have 
probably noticed that an interesting speaker 
uses many well-chosen e)wmples, anecdotes, 
analogies, and frames of reference to illustrate 
meaning. When verbal Illustrations are not 
adequate, visual aids such as drawings, charts, 
and models can clarify a point A stimulating 
speaker also uses subtle Cues to determine how 
his/her audience is reacting, and adjusts the pre- 
sentation accordingly 

Vague generalities and poorly-chosen illustra- 
tions, and a lack of rapport between the speaker 

?' ind the audience, characterize atonng talk. Effec- 
ive verbal communication, on the other hand, is 
characterized by direct, forceful points and clear, - 
well-chosen illustrations. Additionally, an effective 
speaker has the ability to sense and respond to 
what the audience is feeling and thinking 

As a vocational teacher, yoM^will have daily op- 
portunities to present inforrpaUpn to students by 
talking to them In order to be a stimulating, in-, 
teresting speaker, you' need to understand and 



practice effective verbal communication. This , 
module is-designed to help you identify and use 
techniques that will improve your abilit;^to corp- *i 
municate verbally w|th students. ' 
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ABOUT THIS MODUL 



pb)(0Ctlve8 

isimM^ ObiMttvt: tn an actual school sttua'tion, pre- 
sent an Illustrated talk. Your perfonnance will be W 
Meaed. by >Dur resource person, using the Teacher 
fertormanoe^Assessrnent Forrr>, pp. 43-44 {Learning 
BxpertencB IV). ' - ' 

Enabling Obiectlves: 

1. After completing the required rea(i<ng, demonstrate 
knowledge of bow to present an* illustrated talk 
(Learning Experj^^e I) 

2. G1ven3.case scfiptb< a teachfer presenting an illus- 
trated talk, critique the performance of that teacher 
{Learning ExperienQe H) 

3 'Ih a simulated classroom Situation, present an illus- 
trated talk {Learning Experience Hi) 

.- ' ^ " 

Prerequisites ^ / 

To complete this module, you must have competenQx in 
developing^ lesson plan ''If you do ndt already have thi3 
competency, meet with your resour'ce person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam t^l%sl91lt One 
option IS to complete the information ar^jl^^^c^ce ac- 
tivjties in the following module ^ tm^"^^ 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module 



---^ Re) 



1^ 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those* 
contained within the module foUows. Check with your, 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability andTthe 
location of these resources, (2) io locate addifional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skiJIed teachers, if -necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any dtfficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
Jime ^ • ^ 

Learning Ex|)btience I . t ^ 

Optional 

Reference, i^opham, James W and Eva b Baker 
Systematfc Instruction Englewood Cliffg. NJ 
Prentice-HaJI, Inc , 1970 

Learning Experience 11 

.* Optional I V 

A locally-produced videotape of a teacher g^vlng an 
illustrated talk which you can view for the purpose 
of critiquing that teacher's performance 
\fydeotape equipment for viewing a videotaped pre- 
sentation . 

Learning Experience III ^ 

Requited ^ - 

2-5 peers to role-play students to whom you are 
presenting an illustrated talk If peers are unavail- 
able, you ma^ present your lessors to your resobrce 
person * ' ^ 

Optional , 
Vfdeotape equipment for taping, viewii4j. and self- 
evafuating your presentation 
A fe^source persgn to evaluate your competency in 

\ jCffiveloping a lesson plan 

tlc^^ing Experience IV 

T|feCiuired 

. An actual school situation in which you can present 
Information through an illustrated talk 

' A resourc^person to assess your competency in 
presentliig information through an illttstrated talk 
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This module tovers performance element numbers 108, 112-1 14 from 
Calvm J Cotrell ^ fl/ , Mode/ Curricula for Vocational e^pd Technical 
Education Report No ^ (Columbus! OH The Center for Vocational 
Educatior^, The Ohio State University, 1972) Th4 384 elements In this 
document, form the research base for all The Centers PBTE module 
dev^pment 



For information about the gen^f^forgamzation of each module, general 
procedures fortheir use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, lee About Using The Center's PBTE K^odules on the inside 
■^k ODver 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



I Objective 2 



Activity 




V 



Optional 
^ Activity B 





A 



] 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of how to 
present an illustrated talk/ ^ . . . 



You will be reading the information sheet. Presenting an Illustrated Talk." 
pp. 6-11. 



You may wish to read Jhe supplementary reference. Popham and Baker, 
Systematic instruction^ pp. 91t96. 



\ 



Xou will be demonstrating^knoWledge of how to presentan illustrated talk 
by completingMhe Self-Ch^ck. pp. 11-t14. , 



You will be evalu^ng your competency by comparing your con^jpked 
Self-Check with tne Model Answers, pp. 15-16. ^ - ' ' ^ 



V 
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Activity ^ 



For information on How to plan and deliver an illustrated talk, and on the 
different types ot illustrations which can help clarify your Ideas, read the 
following information sheet* ^ ^ ^ 



PRESENTING AN ILLUSTRATED TALK 



Whether the teacher presents information for- 
« mally by standing in front of the class as a central 
, dispenser of knowledge^hil6stud.ents takefiotes, 
or informally by encouraging student interaction 
during the presentation, depends upon many fac- 
tors. It depends on the teacher's own style of in- 
struction as well as on 'the type of information 
being taught, the size of the class,' and the type of 
' students in'the class During, the past lew years, 
formal presentations have gradually been re-' 
placed by other^ techniques so that the lecture 
method of instruction fs not frequently used today 
in §eco/dary/ post-secondary schools An excep- 
tion IS rV lectures ^ 

Some teachers feel.that there is no such thing as 
a good lecture, because they think tk^ method 
Itself IS outdated and inadequate Howevfer. formal 
group instruction does have advantages which 
should not be overlooked when you plan your pre- 
sentations ' 
The teacher 
may have in*^ 
formation 
that sipdents 
do not have 
access to 
This may 
occur be- 
cause stu- 
dents lack 
experience 
or because 
the informa- 
tion has not 
been pre- 




sented to them before on their leveftf understand- 
ihg. The teacher can often tailor a presentation to 
the yniqije needs <of a group of students, bringing 
them'^rt touch with materiaUvyhich they would ^ 
otherwise miss.^ ^ * 

Several factors determine the form of the illus- 
trated talk. If students are learning material which 
IS entirely new to them, student interactioa and 
participation during the presentation will probably 
be limited Depending on the type of information 
being presented, it fray be better to present the 
mformatiorjif^irst, and then to solicit student fe^dr 
back, rather'than encourage students to interact 
throughout the presentation . 

Artother consld^ratlOmsthe numberof students 
in a group. Soliciting student feedback from 40 or 
50 students dugng a presentation can be a time- 
consuming, clumsy process. In large groups, 
some method of individual feedback might be 
mor^ efficient than group feedback 

You should also consider which type of presen- 
tation would communicate best with your particu- 
lar class If sHwdents are good listeners and note- 
takers, an illustrated talk carr be a very eff Fcient way 
to present information. Ther teacher can gather 
information from many different sources and con- 
dense It knto one organized talk For students who 
cannot s\\ passively and listen, even to the best 
formal talk informal talks are an excellent way to 
get them actively involved in learning 



1 To gam skill In determining needs and interests ot students you may 
wish fo refer to ModuleB-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Stud^nts^ 
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piahning the Presentation 



' Many teacHterg tind it helpful to refer to notes 
when they present information to students ver- 
bally. Even a brief outline will keep-you on track. 
However, you may need more detaile^feminders, 
depending on the typeand qOaiity of information 
you are presenting. 

After you have had some practice giving a pre- 
sentation, you will be better able to judge how 
extensive your preparation should be. In any event, 
your preparatioji should be thorough enough'to 
ensure that you do not' need to concentrate on 
your notes during the presentation. Observe your 
students as you speak ; concentrate on them. Their 
reactions will tell you whether you are being un- 
derstood. Keep your eyes open for cues to help 
you decide whether you need to speak louder, 
repeat an explanation, ask a question, draw a dia- 
granf], etc. The following- points are provided to 
help you plan your presentation 




^^^^^ 



• Purpose.— Write a statement of purpose (an 
objective) covering the^student performance 
which you want to teach through the preeen- 
tafion. For. example, "Studopts will dernon- 





strate knowledge of safety procedures in the 
laboratory," or "Students will distinguish dif- 
ferent types of nails." . • " 

• Key points.— Make a note* of the key points 
. ^ou want to cover Order them in a logical 

sequence so that your students will have 
sufficient background to understand, each 
new point as you present it. Plan your talk 
around yourstudents, not around ypur mate- 
^ rial. Let their qpeds and interests determine 
what you cover, and don't present more mate- 
rial than t-hey can understand. A 20-minLfte 
'lecture on the assimilationof protein, which is 
appropriate for a group of community college 
students in health occupations, may not be 
appropriate for a group of freshmen students 
in high school home economics 

• Introduction. — The purpose of your presenta- 
tion should be made clear in an introduction. 
Tell students what they will learn and how it 
will affect them. An introduction should orient 
students to the lesson, and preffare them to 
receive the information you are going to pres- 
ent. 

• Summary. — Presenting' a good summary is 
an important part of your lesson. If you have 
given a long or difficult lesson, you may need 
to recap points as you progress from one 
point to thre next. At the conclusion of the 
lesson, be sure to reinforce key points by re- 
peating them briefly in the order in which they 
were presented You 'may choose to use some 
other method of summarizing depending 
upon the type of lesson you are presenting or 
the needs of your students. 

• Evaluation.— Student feedback is the basis 
for evaluating your presentation, and you 
should plan ahead of time how you .will get 
feedback. After a formal illustrated talk has 
been given, you might ask for questions or 
comments. You may want to give a test or an 
assignment to see how well you have com- 
municated. Because an informal tatk'is more 
spontaneous, your evaluation can also be 
more spontaneous. Depending on student 
reaction, you might use a discussion, a role- 
playmg situation, questions, or other types of 
Activities to evaluate "students' understand- 
ing. 
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Delivering the Presentation 



^1 




" Regardless of whether you arer pres^nfmg in- 
formation in a formal or an informa} Style, you 
should be familial- enough with your material that 
you can .watch your students while you .talk. A 
teacher who stands \f\ front of the class staring at 
notes pr concentrating on an explanation may not 
pottee that students are yawning or talking. In par- 
ticular, your 
presentation 

i y should be 

planned 
carefully-so 
that you can ' 
vary it spon- 
Maneously. 
depen^Jing 
on reactions • 
from your 
students. If 
you find 
yourself los- 
ing the atten- 
tion of your 

students, fof instance, trychanging thQ pace with a 
related stpry or a visual illustratioh^ If students 
don't seem to be understanding your point, be 
regjdy to sinUDlify your jneaning, shorten the talk, or 
even to substitute another activity in its place An 
observant teacher will know how long a presenta- 
tion should be and will tailor it to the students' level 
of understanding. 

Frequently,* teachers feel that a formal talk must 
be delivered in very formal language Nothing 
could be further frt)m the truth. Talks should be 
conversational in language and tone. Always be 
yourself— natural and relaxed— whether you are.!! 
giving a form^al ^presentation or an informal one. 
Know your students, and talk to them on tl:)eir own 
level, not above it. Remember, too, that^ur man- 
ner of delivtry— the way you inflect your voice, 
emphasize words, gjesture — conveys meaning, 
ju^t as your word^do. If you appear bored, 
chances arethatyourstudents will be bored If you 
are excited and interested, your students probably 
^ will be motivated to listen Jo you. 

It is often thought tfwt the teacher should stand 
in onevposition at the fr<^ of ttie classroom when 
making a presentation. Actiially, teachers should 
vary their movements, just as they shbuld vary their 
pace and tone, when giving a presentation. A 
teacher who stands motionless before a group of 
students may soon lose the attention of students. 
They may^turn their attention to other objects, 
such as windows, walls, reading material, etc 



Do you have a pet phrase or gesture? Many 
^ people do ftave^ithout realizing it. Any charac- 
teristic, even an inconspicuous one, can become 
>ionotonous and distracting if it is overdone, 
Ha|?its such as stroking the hak,' adjusting a waf9h, 
piqying with a pencil or a piece of chalk can be 
annoying to students. Words such as "Hke," "yftu 
know," "right," or expressions such as "ah" in- 
serted between words, can becofhe very annoying ' 
^ or distracting to others if you use th^m constantly. 

Since these * 
types of 
mannerisms 
a0B usually 
uncon- 
scious, you 
^\yill notice 
them only if 
you really 
think about 
what you are 
doing, or If 
you have the 
opportunity 
to see your- 
self on a 
videotape. 

Humor can be a definite boon to any preseftta- 
tion if it is spontaneous and related to an imp^frtant 
point. A teacher is not a comedian, however, and 
should not attempt to Win the class over with 
canned jokes. Students can usuaHy see through 
this type of humor, and often it falls flat In particu- 
lar, don't tell the same a^tory regularly simply be- 
cause it's one of your favorites 

A summary of the important points you should 
remember when presenting information verbally 
follows ? 

• speak clearly dnd irtdly enough so that^ever^f student can 
hear you 

• Don t speak too rdpidly or too slowly— avoid unnecessary 
pauses * ^ . ft 

• DQn't rea^ from notes Look at-yqur students as you talk 
Watch their expressions and movements to determine 
whether you are being listened to and understood 

• • Be enthusiastic Don't use a monotonous tone 

• Use gestures for tfhiphasis, but avoid annoying or distract- 
ing mannerisms 

- • Be c6nversationa[ and natural 
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Using Illustrations 



Both verbal an(t visual illustrations can help 
/clari^ concepts. Listening and viewing are more 
effective when'used together, so you will want to 
plan to use both verbal and visual illustrations in 
giving a presentation. 

Visual aids need not be elaborate. Often a simple 
diagram drawn on the chalklfeard or a chartgij- 
jected onto a wall will compl^ent a Ifeson^ 
equally as well as a feature film. Whatever type of 
visual aid you use, the important thing is to plan for 
\ it ahead of time. Know when you are going to use it 
and have it on hand so that you can go smoothly 
from an explanation to a visual aid without break- 
ing the flow of the presentatlcm. Remember that 
every student should be able to see the visual aid 
and that you should be looking at"your stu-' 
dents — not at the visual aid — during the presenta- 
tion. Don't stand in front of a diagram aod talk to it 
while your students struggle to see through you.^ 



) 




'^Verbal illustrations — analogies, frames of refer- 
ence, anecdotes, examples — help to convey 
meaning just as pictures, graphs, diagrams or 
fflmstrips do ln*^iving a presentation, you will 
need to know how to use verbal illustrations to 
hold the interest of your students and to make your 
^meaning clear to them. 

Analogies ^ ^ 

^"An analogy is a comparison of one thing to 
anothei^ which emphasizes the similarities be- 
' tweefl them. In general, the known is compared to 
the unknown so that a student can apply his/her 
previous krtowledge to a new situation. For ex- 
ample, the flow of electrical current through a wire 



2 To gain skill in Mlacting and/or preparing visual aids, you may wtsh to 
refer to Module B-5, Se/ecf Student Instructional Mafer/a/s. and/or 
Module Prepare Tsachsr-Made Instructional t^atenels 



can be compared to the flow of water in a pipe. A 
moleciile in motion is analogous to a'^bouncing 
^ing-pong ball. The rotation of fhe earth on itS^xis 
is analogous to a spinning top. Don't usaan anal- 
ogy unless the simiTaritfes being compared out- 
weigh the differences. Recognize the limits of an 
analogy — don't give your students the impression 
that electrons flow through a wire because of 
gravitational attraction as is the cas.e with water 
'^flowing through a vertical pipe. 




darrfv concapts 



Frames o% Reference 

A frame of reference is the knowledge or set of 
attitudes whicti a person brings to a new experi- 
ence. In learning a new concept, for example, Ihe 
student must use his/her knowledge as a refer- 
ence and build upon it to master new knowledge. 
By presenting information in terms of a learner's 
previous experiences, a teacher can help students 
grasp new ideas quickly. The introduction to a talk 
is a logical placp to use frames of reference. ^ 

Another use of frames of reference is in teachi ng 
students to analyze situation&from different points 
of t'iew. For instance, a teacher who is giving a talk 
on salesmanship itiight want to have students 
role-play a situation in which a di5sa[tisfied cus- 
tomer returns a piece of merchandise to the sales- 
person who sold it. Allowing students to see the 
situation from different frames of reference — the 
customer's,* the salesperson's, the stere n>ana- 
ger's— can hefp clarify the point that "the cus- 
tomer is always right." Or, a lecture on the impor- 
tance of safety glasses might include a case study 
*of- a student^ who lost his/her eyesight through 
neglecting to follow the correct safety practice. 
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students could be encouraged \q consider the 
consequences of the accident , from different 
.frames* of reference — the stud'errt'$, t0e teacher'Sv 
the school administrator's, the parents'^to em- 
phasize ttie iipiportance of following the safety 
practice. 




' Frequently, frames of reference are established ^ 
through group interaction in an informal learning 
experience. Discussions, for instance, are a very 
natural way to encourage students to analyze a 
topic from different viewpoints. A role-playing 
situation er^cou rages students to act out their feel- 
ings, tf> analyze their own and. others' behavior, 
and to consider alternative types of behavior. A 
case study allows a student to analyze problem 
and tQ consider his/her own solution to it in rela- 
tion to pther solutions Analogies can also help to 
establish frames of refer^ce. If you draw an anal- 
c^gy betweerf the flow of electricity and the flow of 
water—the resistance df the pipe to the water is 
analogous to the/esistance of the wife to the elec- 
trical currewt^and water pressure is analogous to ^ 
•electromotive potential— you have established a 
frame of reference based on the student's knowl- 
edge of how ^ater flows through a pipe' 



Anecdotes 

An anecdote is an amusing or interesting story 
which is designed to illustrate a point the speaker 
is trying to make. It may be true or fictional, long or 
short. Following is a typical anecdote: 

A young boy asked a wrinkled, tottering old man, 
"How do you do it ? Whgt's ygur 5!|cr^f or Uving such a 
longtune'^" - . 

The old-ttmer replied, "Well, I dnnl^ pint of whiskey 
a week'; I smoke a pack of cigarettes^very day; and^j^ 
never go to bed before midrxght, I know how to enjoy 
myself and I live each day for itself. That's what ke^ps 
me youn^." . * » 

After the young boy pondered the ptd-timer's words 
* a bit, he could/i't resist asking a second, question, 
"How old are you anyway?" * 

"Thirty-five," answered the old-timerqDroudly 

This might be a^rrappropriate illustration for a point* 
about nutrition or rest. Ofterfan anecdote remains 
in our memory longer tharvthf 4alk it was part of. If 
it makes a point; that point may remain clear in 
students' minds tong after theyjtfave forgotten the 
rest of the lesspn Anecdotes should^be a natural 
part of a falk 
and suited to- 
your particu-* 
lar students 
Don't force 
an anecdote 
into a talk 
where it 
rfeally * 
doesn't be- 
long just be- 
cause It's ■ 
one of your 
^favorites' 



Examples 

An example is a representative sample of a gen- 
eral principle, process; or idea A.Ford is^ran ex- 
ample of a car. A toaster. is an example of a house- 
hold appliance Using examples is a natural and 
effective way to illustrate a ^oint. When you find 
yourself saying, "for example," or "for irrstance," 
you are using an example to illustrate a point. 
Make sure that.your example is Actually represen- 
tative of the point you ire trying to make. Be sOre 
mk\ you choose examples from your students' 
frariW of reference. In other words, be sure to use 
examples which they can readily grasp and arpply 
to the concept you want to teach 
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In Summary, whep you arc u^mg any type of 
illustration to clarify a p^irSjt. you should keep a 
few critferia ih> mind. " ^ . ^ ^ . 

• Does It relate dlr^ctlVto your p9int?— Don t 
use an*lllustrati<>Fi mi^rely b^tAUse it s an at- 
tractive 'visual aidor idea. MaJ^^ sure it con- 
tritujtes' to i^^ssage you ^e trylf^ to get 
across. ' ' 7 ^ j ' ' 

• Is It accurate?— Use factual, typical illustra- 
' tions as nauch as possible Avoid gener^liz- 

iQfl from a fictional or isolated- case 



Is it clear?— Try to use enoughdetai^l so that 
your listeners can foiled you, but don't bore 
or confuse them witf^ irrelevant information 
Is It the best way to present Jnfounation? 
— Whether you are using verbalor visual iN 
lustrations, ask yourself if there is a better- 
way tp get your point across ' 
Is It appropriate to the audience?— Illus-* 
Tfations shouJd be carefully planned for the 
ability level of learners 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



For further information on planning and delivenmg a talk, you may wish to 
read Popham and Baker, Systematic Instruction, pp 91-96 



The^followingxitems check. your comprehension of the materia! in the 
Activity J information sheet, Presenting an Illustrated Jalk, pp 6-11 Each item 
require? a short, essay-type response Please explaij:L fully, but t^r*lefly and 
make sure you respond to alUp^cts ofi^ach item 



SELF-CHECK 



1 What are the ad¥antages and disadvantages of a formal method of presenting verbal information 
to students'^ , . ' f 



2. What are.the advrfitages and disadvantages of an informal nriethod of presenting verbal informa- 
tion to students? « ' 



/ 




3. If you were planning a presentation, what are some of the factors you would conskJer in 
determining whether to give a, formal talk or an informal talk? 



4. What.are some specific things you would do to prepare a presentation? 
* I'm 
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Asa l-ule of thumb, ij>ls suggested that the talk be broken down into the fbUowmg time limits: 20% 
•for the introduction, 60% for the key points, and 2P%forthe summary. Why should an introduc- 
tion and a summary be included in t talk'' 



6. Student fe^back is th6 basis for evaluati ng whether a talk has been understood What are some 
different ways of obtaining student feedback'?^ 



7. During a presentation, thef^eacher needs to be alert to students' reactions In an informal talk, 
students may contribute comments and questions throughout so that the teacher is constantly 

- aware of how well he/she is communicating But, in a formal presentation, there is usually no 
direct verbal feedback from students until the presentation is finished How can a teacher 
Sltermine whether students ar^ understanding a formal presentatig^'^ • 
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8. Mr. Jones is a vocational teacherwho likes to sit at his desk white he lectures. Me prid Jb himself on 
* being well prepared! He uses detailed notes and follows them very caref ully.His students call him 
* "Preacher Jones" because he has a tendency to drarnatize his lectures andto shout occasionally 
to attract students' attention. Students like him, though, because he doesn't seem to mind thejr 
doing their homework while he preaches. What do you think of Mr. Jones' style' of deiivery? 



9. Define the'following typesof verbal illustrations' analogy, frame of reference, anecdote, example. 



J 

10 Why are illustrations needed in b verbal presentation'? 



11 How can you decide whether a particular illustration is a good way to clarify a pomf? ♦ 
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Compare .you' written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers giv^ bjlow Yogr responses need not exactly duplicate Ure model 
responses^ however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL ANSWER 

1. A formal presentation can be advantageous if 
the teacher is presenting informatioiT to stu- 
dents whTch IS entirely new to tfiemlThis is 
particularly true1^ students would have little to 
contribute during tKe presentation. Ipormal 
presentations are also advantageous in 
large-group instructidn where the nur^ber of 
students would p'rev^t fe^cher-studAnt in- 
teraction throughoutthe talk. If students\listen 

* well and take good notes, a formal tafk^fe an 
efficient way to f)regent informatfon beci^use 
the teacher can synthesize information from 
several sources and organize it into one talk 

There are also disadvantages to using a formal 
presentation. It m&y be difficult to determine 
whether students are actually listening to and 
understanding the tafk merely on the basis of 
their nonverbal reactions A formal presenta- 
tion, even a^^od^o'ne; raay ^all flat with a 
group of students who cjo not have good lis- 
tening and note-taking skills Another disad- 
vantage is*that fprmal presentations tend to 
lack spdntan'^eity end hv^iness 

2. Two important advantages of an informal 
method of presenting verbal infocmation to 
students are (1) the teacher receives continru- 
'ous student feedback^<juring the presentation 
and can use this. feedback spontaneously to 
direct the pourse of the pi^sentation, and (2) 
students who have difficulty listening and 
n3te-taking passively c^n get actively involved 
in the presentation 

' The advantages of an informal presentation 
are partially offset by one important disadvan- 
tage: the larger the group, the more lime- 
consuming It beconies to encourage student 

. interaction throughput the presentation Th^ 
teacher musf act as » moderat6r to keep the 
t£(lk oa target. Otherwise, it can disintegrate 

' into a'^tJull session 



5. 
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Follpwing are some things you shpuld con- 
sider when you plan a presentation: 

What type of students do I have? Are they 
good listeners'^ Can I tell whether they are 
undersfanding me just by watching their 
faciaj . expressions or should I solicit 
feedback dunng the presentation'^ 

• Does the subject of the presentation lend 
itself to student interaction'^ Do my stu- 
dents have enough background knowl- 
edge of thd subject to contribute to the 
talk'? 

• Is group, feedback or individual feedback 
more appropriate to the size of the cl^ss'? 

• Would I oersonaify be more comfortable 
with Mormal presentation or an informal 
one'? , 

Most, teaphers like to make notes'to guide' 
them through a presentation. The purpose of 
the talk should be 'bitten down briefly Then, 
the key points should be listed in their correct 
order, If you. need to* iWustrate any of these 
points, you sh04jld prepare visuaf aic^s aheafci 
of^ime and have them on hand during thejalk 

Verbal illustrations should besought out 
carefully iivadvance to be sure they aife the 
best way to illustrate 1he point you wawt to 
make Make sure that you can cover each 
point in a reasonable amount of time for your, 
particular group of students "brga^ize your 
talk afQund an introdu(!:tiorf>key points and a 
nummary. Then, plan and prepare the evalua- 
tion device to be used. J^isiv^ample, if you 
decide to lead a discussiorlTVvrfte down some 
key questions ahead of time 

The purpose of an introduction is )to get stu- 
dents re^dy to listen, rt shOOTd inform them of 
what they will learn and why it is important. 
The summary should briefly recap the mam 
points of the lesson to reinfQrce and oiarity 
fhem. The summary is also a bridge frarn tha- 
lesson to the evaluation activity / 
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6. Evaluation of students' -knowledge may be ob- 
tained by giving a test or assignment, siolicit- 

^ ing questions and reactions from students or 
asking them questions, leading a discuasion, 
using a role-playing or case-study activity,\etc. 

7. During a formal presentation, the tea(!\her 
• ^ should keep an 6ye on the class at all tiri^es 
^ and watch for cues such as yawning, whisper- 
ing, puzzled expressions, daydreaming, etip., 
to alert him/her to students' reactions. \ 

8. Mr. Jones' lectures shpuld be conversations 
in tone, not dramatic exercises. His habit o^ 
sfationing himself^at his desk is also a poor 
one.»'^oving around theclassroom would help^ 
hold students' attention. Apparently Mr. Jones 
pays more attention to fiis notes' than tie 
should since he doesn't notice that students 
are doing their homtework while he lectures, 

^ His habit of shouting to attract attention and 
his tendency to dramatize can become dis- 
traciing and monotonous, just as any man» 
nerism can if it is*used routinely. 

9. An analogy is a comparison of a known ob- 
ject, idea, or process, to an unknown object, 
idea, or process, in which essential charac- 



) 

/ 

teristics of both things being compared are 
basically similar in nature. 

A frame of reference is the background 
knowledge which a person brings to a new 
experience, i.e., it is "where a person is com- 
bing from." 

\n anecdote is a story which is used to illus- 
trate a point. 

An example is a representative sample of a 
general principle, process, or idea. 

10. The purpose of both verbal and visual illustra- 
tions is to clarity meaning. A well-chosen il- 
lustration can cpnvert a vague generality into 
a clear concept. Illustrations are like handles 
which allow students to grasp larger ideas, to 
\ remember them, fo use them. 

\ 11. The criteria'^for deciding whether a particular 
\ illustration is a good one are as follows: 

• Does it relate directly to the poinf? ' 

• Is it accurate! 
Is it clear? ^ 

• Is it the best.way to present information? . 

• Is It appropriate to the audience'^ 



LEVEL OFPERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major pomts as 
the model responses If you missed some points or have questions about atny additional points you 
made, review the material m the information sheet. Presenting an Illustrated Talk. pp. 6-1 1 . or check with 
your resource pepson if necessary ■ - * 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




ERIC 



Giygn a case script of a teacher presenting an illustrated tilk, critique the 
performance of that teacher. 




You will be reading tte Case Script, pp. 18-19. 



You^ill be critiquing the performance of the teacher described in the Case 
^ Script, using the Critique Form, ^p. 20-22. 

* ^ 4 




Voy^ill be evaluating j^our competency in critiquing the (performance of 
"th^ teacher described in the Case Script by comparing your corTt|?lej(pd 
critlqJe with the Model ^ritique, pp. 23-24. 



■ Option^ J 



You may wish to view a locally-produced \)ildeotape of a teacher giving an 
illustrated talk, and to critique thpt^ teacher's performance. 
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Activity 




The following Case Script describes how Mr Ahmed, a vocational teacher, 
gave an illustrated talk on the metric system.to a group of students With* 
the criteria for presenting an effective Illustrated talk in mind, read the 
situation described * • 



CASE SCRIPT 

Mr. Ahmed stands up to begin his tafk^and glanced 
at^his ciass Qf t^n students. Each student has a pad 
of -paper and a pen and appears ready to be§)n' 
takir>g aofes. He takes his notes aW of his brief- '^ 
case, theft drops them back in, H^ls sd familicw 
with the topic to be presented ttilt he ^els 
doesn'i^-n^ed notes , " * 



m Ahmed: - ^' ^ , ^ 

^^present, 83% of the.vtorld's poRulatiorUive 
»ft in cauntrie§'tf\at*areaj5mg' the metric sys^^m 
'It's nol going to be too Ipng Kefore we Amen.-, 
can^ are going to beusin^'the metric systenr^ats 
well How will the metric systejt) affect our'daity^ 
^ lives'^ Why sh'ould we.botheitto change frdni' 
, our present syst,e'm-'tp an-entirBly aew systena^ 
These are tw0 qj^stiohs I would hke tO'discgss , 
today*'/ ^ ' , * 

Now, 'for the purposes^gf our discussion, le> 
me call, the process of changeover from o*ur • 
systerfj-r^which is called the Engfish'sys<Bm— ' 
to thevmetrio sVstem, "Metrication^^ , . 

Mr, AhmM Wates the wor-d "Metrication" on^^e^. * 
' cpafkbaard. * \/ " - " • > ^ 

The effects tlt^s changedv'er. will have on our r 
4/dajly livmg is \)a^ tppxcof our eli^cussion to'day " 
There are two very rrh^ortant types b^.chlange- * 
over effects We s^iaH* dl»il theVri srhprt-terfn e^ • 
•fects and (Ong-term effects ' * 

Mr Ahmed yyrites 'the two words oh' the ihalk- 
board^ . , % ,* 1 ' ' . 

Short-term ef/ect§ are thofee effects ihart 'are 
felt during the transi^ton process.' Long-ter^a" 
effects are felt oyer a longer period of fime ah^ 
show u^ the reason why we are chiangincrfrom 
. orje system to another , \ 

First of «all, chainging from one system to 
^ anothter is always a very difficult process 
Changing from one pattern of behavior to- 
another IS afeo very difficult How many of you 
have Jaken dhver training'? Do you all re- 
memWr the problems you experienced when 
you switched frpm driving in the simumtor to 
^ driving in a real car"? ^ ■ ^ 



■ • •• ^ • ' / 

.Mr Ahmed notices that fVyo students appear to^b^ 

Silently laugt]ing. , . * ^ 

The transition Was a liftle bit hard to take. The 
sarhe thing happens when we try- to change 
from feet to meters and from quarts to liters. It's 
going to be a very difficult t'hing.for us to adjust 
to Fpr example, Ive're accustomed to buying 
our niilk in quarts, and we kno^V how much milk 

' is'in ^iquart, howmany people it will serve. How 
m,any quarts we need But if we were to sud- 
denly start buying our mrik m liters, we wouldn't 
' knowhow many liters'would b^ needed to serve 

* a family. 

' ^ . AJso. for example, suppose we -see a brief- 
. ^ase(^Bale, and itsays, "This briefcatfe weighs 

* ^ kilogram empty." Does this mean that this is a 
* nice, light briefcase, or a he^vy briefcase'? HoW 

could We tell unti weA/^ learned the metric sv«- 
^temff An^ learf^ing that system is going to be 
^ery difficult f ' . • ^ . / . 

isi^WI-^hese aren't the only troubles we're' 
. gdng to have when adjusting to the new metric 
sy^tem^ We're a^o going to have to face certain 
economic problems Pre^atly, we buy nuts, 
V ' bolts. 2^nd topis .according to their measure- 
j rrrent m fractions of feet and inches For ex- 
j ample"; we have a V2" nut Now, if we char^ge to 
j the metric system, that V2" nut will become a 
/ 12 7 millimeter nut 

Now are we going to remember such odd- 
^rmpbers"^ Thai transition will be difficult for us 
^ "FWWever, manufacturers wiH help us a litt)fe bit 
•in this direction During the transition pl-^cess. 
*' 'they will indicat^ Both the English and me met; 
ric system measurements of goods Spme of 
you may have already experienced thls^hen 
. buying dress patterns Ypijjkfitid both the met- 
ric 4nd thfe English system written on the back 
^ of the pattern 

Mr Ahmed notices a girl i^^oddihg her head at 
that remark 

Atthispomt. I'll betycjM are asking yourselves , 
why^we should switch systems fn the long run, 
• • how are things going to be better off in the 
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^ metric syst6m tlian in^our English system'^.Why 
should we have to inconvenienceourselves to 
learn a new system'? Well, let me see if I can 
answer sonne of these questions 

We ahe familiar with certain -basic mea- 
surements i-Q the English system For instance, 
we know that there are three feet tn a yard, 
5,280feet ipra mile, and 43.560 square feet in an ^ 
acre. We have to remember all these numbers 
and all these units and conversion factors 
That's a lot to remember since there is no ap- 
pareat logical pattern tolhese measurements- 
In the metric system, there 15 a pattern 

Let me give you an exafnple of the difficulty of 
a system where you've got all these different 
numbers and meas^urement patterns to 
Aiemorize, * Now,, our currency consists .of 
1-dollar bills, 5-dollar bills, lO-dollar bills, etc 
Most of our uaits of currency are in multiples osf 
' 5 and 10 Now! if you we»:e to go to Kenya, afo 
try to transfer from our currency system to 
theirs, you would expeffence many difficulties 
In Kenya, a pound sterling is 240 pennies, a 
poutKl .sterJmg is 20 shillings, 12 pennies make 
up a shilling. How are you going to remember 
all these things'? Instead of units of lO's, you ve 
' gottoworryaboutunitsof 12,20.and 240 How 
do you remembaf these things'^' HoW do you 
keep all those units straight m your head'? 

In the metric system, everything is m mul- 
tiplesof lOorm tenths— 100, lOOa, 10,000, and 
so op Evecythmg isintermsoftensii itmakesit 
easier to remember the ponversioff from one 
system of unrrs to another But more than that, 
the name^ of the*metric units help you re- 
member the correct conversion A kilogram, for 
exahriple, is 1,000 grams A millimeter 1^ 
1/^OOth of a meter A kilometer is 1 .000 meters 
E^n the names themselves suggest what the 
cortversion factor ought to be Of course, you 
have to memorize the prefixes that tell us what 
the relationship is, but that's easy -* 

The metric system has an additional advan- 
tage It measures the conversions in units of 10 
so It fits in perfectly with our decimal system 
For Example. I can convert 100 millimeters to 
cenjiineters very easily 100 millimeters equal 



10 .centimeters! mUli means 1 1000. ctinti 
. means I/IOO, centimeter is 10 times asrbig asa 
millfmeter So all I have to do ?to make this 
change is simply change the decimal point 
However, if you want tcr change some' mea- 
surement from feet to, yards,, or from yards to 
miles, you'\/fe got a much more difficult conver- 
• sion factor to go through It's not as simple as 
just moving the decimal point 

hAf Ahmed notices, with satisfaction that h^ stiff 

has his students' attention and that ^thehc 

notepads are fiffed with notes 

fn addition, xpere are'certam economic act- 
vantages that you will experience once we ve 
changed to the metric system As I pointed out 
before, 85% of the world's population already 
use the metric system Xhey produce goods 
and services which we import tOvOur country> 

. We produce goods and services which* we ex- 
port to their country. The business ofexporting* 
and importing will become a simpler process 
whfen we can work under the same system,- For 
example, when I buy arr American tool I I be 
able to use it to fix my Volkswager> or Tol/ofa 
because everything wilT be* measured inl the 
same units Screws, bolts, and various other. 
. ' parts vwHI all be standardized and, therefpre, 
interchangeable 

This standardization whN help -to improve 
^communication between countries especially 
in the bus*thess w'orld Once we have estab- 
lished these better relationships, then, hope* 
fully, businesses m all countries will improve 
the quality of their work in order to. maintain 
coftipetition We all benefit because we get 
higher quality' products So that is. tasically. 
the long-range effect of changing to the metricT 
system 

Tomorrow we'll investigate the origm of the* 
metric system Later this v!/eek. we II investigate 
why a V2" bolt made yesterday still can fi^ ^^2 " 
nut made today, and we II analyze how we can 
standap(;lize the units of measurement * 

Well that's about it for today Are there any 
questions'? ^ \ 

Mr Ahmed pauses rhonperftarify 

None'? Okay See you all tomorrow 
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Below is a Critiqite Form with questions to guide you in preparing a written 
critique of Mr. Ahmed's competency in presenting an illustrated talk-Read 
each question, and indicate by circling the YES or NO, Whether or not Mr. 
- Ahmed accomplished each item. Briefly explain your responses in the 
space provided for comments below each item. 



CRITIQUE FORM ^ 

\ -Did the -teachef* state the purpose of the lecture in the introduction'? YES > NO 

Comments. - ' . ^ 



2. Did trte intaf(5u^:tior> orient students to the lesson? YES NO 

Commenlf' 



3. Was the teacher's style of presentation,,! , formal, suited to the size of the YES NO 
group a^the nature of the material being presented'? 

fcomments 



4. Did th*e teacher select information to present which w^ssuitecf to students' - YES NO^ 
level of understanding'?' 

Comments 



5 Did-the teacher observe^'Students during the presentation to see whether YES. NO 
they w^e listening to and understanding the talk'?. * <^ 

Comments' ' * ' . * 
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6. In the introduction, the teacher said he would disquss two things how the YES NO 
metricsystem will affect our lives, and why w^ should change to this system. 
During the talk he made the point that we will be using this system of 
measurement in buying things and making things and that this transition 
would be difficult. The second point he made was that we should change.to 
the*^ metric system because in -the long run it is easier to use and it will ^ 
improve our standard of hying. Did he summarize these two points in the 
conclusion of thet.talk'? ^ 

♦ 

Comments* 



7 Did the teacher use student feedback to evaluate tf^ talk'? YES NO 

Comments 



During the introduction, the teacher used the chalkboard twice Irrlhe first YES NO 
mstancQ, he wrotetheword "metrication on the chalkboard Inthesecond. 
he wrote the two words, "short-term" and Tong-term/' From<whatyou know 
about visual illustrations, is this use of the chalkboard an effective way to 
illustrate the introduction'? 

Comments 




The first key point which the teacher makes is that ''Changing from one 
system to another is always a very difficult thing. "To illustrate this point, the 
teacher drawsjhe analogy that changing from the English system to the 
metric system of measurement is like changing from a driving simulator to a 
. real car because both adjustments are very difficult. Is this a good analogy? 

Comments: 



1 0. The teacher uses the following example to illustrate the difficulty of convert- 
ing from the English system to the metric^ system. "Suppose we see a 
b/iefcase on sale and it says, 'This briefcase weighs 3 kilogram eppty ' Does 
this mean that this is a nice Hght'briefcase or a heavy briefcase*^ ' (s this 
example suited to a high school audience'? 

Comments* i 



V 



1 1 The teacher makes the point that using the metric system will simplify our 
calculations because tn the metric system everything is in multiples of ten 
To Illustrate thi$ point, the teacher establishes a frame of r'eference on the 
basis of the ease with which we can calculate how much money we have 
when we have an* assortment of currency, sinceour money is in multiples of 
five and tdn Kenya's currency system is not in simple multiples, and conse- 
quently it IS morediftic,ult to use Does this frame of reference help clarify 
the point that calculations will be simple h f we co nvert to the metnc system'? 



Comments 
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Compare your completed written critique of the Case Script with the Model 
Critique given below Your circled responses should exactly.duplicate the 
model responses. Your written comments need not exactly duplicate the 
model comments, however, you should have covered the same major 
points 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



1. YES. The teacher described tvyo purposes of 
the lecture: (1 ) to know how t^e metric^sysjem 
will affect our daily lives, and (2) to know why 
we should .change from Jhe Enghsh to the 
metric system 

2. NO The teacher did not relate the present 
lesson to previous lessons or tie it to other 
relevant student experiences. 

3. NO Since the group was quite small, the 
teacher could easily have obtained student 
'feedback during the talk. The illustrations he 
used cSbhd have been drawn from individual 
students' experiences if he had solicited feed- 

- back throughout the talk instead of waiting 
until the e.nd. 

The question as to the short-range effects of 
using the metric system ta particular lends 
itself to student involvement If students were 
given a case study or a problem to solve which 
required them to use the metric system in- 
stead of 4he English system, they could easily 
discover and discuss the difficulties they en- 
countered m using the metric system 

4. YES. The metric system can be taught to 
elementary children as well as high school 
students. However, the teacher did attempt to 

lake the point that a free exchange of goods 
and services between nations raises the qual- 
ity of those' goods and services because of 
competition for the market, and thattbe result 
IS a higher standard of living for all This con- 
cept might be a little difficult for high school 
students to understand 

I. YES The teacher did not read from his notes 
or concentrate on them while he talked to 
students. He observed the class as he spoke 

> NO There is really no summary The teacher 
breaks off abruptly from the second mam 
point and Announces what the next week's 
lessons will cover 

. NO The teacher esked if there were any ques- 
tions and when the students did not volunteer 
^ any, he closed the lesson The teacher should 



be prepared to' ask questions himself if stu- 
dents do not volunteer The fact that they were 
taking notes during the talk does not indicate 
that they understood what was in their notes 

NO. The word "nrietrication" is used only once 
during the^ntire lecture— in the introduction 
Since the teacher never refers to it again, it is- 
likely that the word itself does not enhance or 
clarify the meaning of the lesson Writing it on 
the chalkboard teacher students nothing 
further about the purpose of the lecture than 
has been already stated 

Similarly, writing the words "short-term" and 
"long-term" does not answer the question, 
"What is a short-term effect or a long-term 
effect of converting to the metric system " or 
thQ question, "HoW short is a short-term effect 
and how long is a long-term effecf?" 

As an alternative method of illustration, the 
teacher might have ^own students a world 
map which was polor-co^^led to indicate which 
countries use the English, and which use the 
metric system of measurement This sort of 
visual Illustration could add depth to theopen- 
ing statement, "At pftesent, 85% of the world's 
population live in countries that use the metnc 
system " 

NO. Even if we assume that all students are 
familiar with the process of changing from a 
driving simulator to a real car, so that this part 
of the comparison is "known," and even if we 
assume that changing from a driving 
sirfiulator to a real^car is in fact very difficult, 
the two processes are still not analogous The 
function of a driving similator \^ to makd it, 
easier to drive a real car The transition maybe 
difficult, but should not be difficult. 

On the other hand, learning how to use the 
Enghsh system of measurement does not 
facilitate learning how to use the metric sys- 
tem — in fact. It complicates the process. The 
essential characteristics of the two processes 
being compared are not actually similar 
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10. NO. Most fiigh school students would not be 
concerned with^heweighft of a briefcase since 
few would need to buy one, and they might 
have trouble knowing a 'Might" one from a 

• "iTeavy" one even if the measurement were in 
pounds. The teacher could have*seldcted an 
example of more interest or relevance to this 

* particular group of students. He might have 
chosen the size of an automobile engine or the 
diatence covered by a home run to arouse 
students' curiosity. 



1 1 . YES. The teacher has built on students* prey> 
oUs knowledge (i.e., their understanding of 
the U.S. currency system and the ease with 
which it can be used) to give them an idea of 
how easy it would be to calculate distances, 
weights, and measure^if our measurement 
, system were similar to our currency system 
(i.e., in simple multiples of ten). 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your.circled responses ^ou Id have exactly duplicated the model re- 
.eponses; your written comments should have covered the same major points as the model comments. If 
you missed some points or have questions abput any additional points you made, review the material in 
' the information sheet. Presenting an Illustrated Talk, pp. 6-11, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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Optional ^ 
Activity 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples orf 
teachers giving illustrated talks. If so, you may wish to view one or more of 
these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance 6f 
each teacher in giving an illustrated talk; using the criteria pro^jded in this 
modtrte, or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource person. ' 



/ 
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Learning Experience 



OVERVIEW' 




In a simulated classroom sitiJation, present an illustratect talk. 



4 



. Activity — ■ 



You will be selecting^tudent performance objective in your occupational 
specialty that lends inblf to giving an illustrated talk to present irvforma^ ' 
tion. 




ERIC 



¥0^111 be selecting, modifying, or developing a les^n pran designed to 
acnieve that objective using an illustrated talk. 




You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy ol^ur 
plan. 




You will b^ selecting, obtaining, or preparing any visual materials i^eeded 
for your presentation. ^ ' ^ 




You will be presenting your illustrated talk to a group of peers, or tp your 
resource person. . » , 



2u 
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You may wish to rei^d your talk on videotape for self-evaluation pur- 
poses. ^ ' ' ' . ' 



) 



Your competency in giving a talk to present infonnatlon )vill evaluated 
by your peers, or by your resource person, using XM Lesson Presentation 
Chemist, pp!i29-40. ' . . - ^ 



If you videotaped your talk, you may .wish to evaluate your own perfor- 
mance, using the Lesson Presentation Checklist, pp. 29-40, ^ 




0 
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Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty 
which coirtd be achieved, at least partially, by presenting an illustrated talk. 
(In a real wortd situation, you start with an objective and then select the 
most appropriate materials and/or teaching methods. In this practice 
situation, however, you need to select an objective that lends itself to using 
an illustrated talk to present information.) 



Prepare a detailed lespon plan which includes the use of an illustrated talk 
Instead of developing a lesson plan, you may select a lesson plan that you 
have developed previously, and adapt that plan so that it includes the use 
of ,|^n illustrated talk^o present information. Jnclude at least one analogy in 
your.plar^ and plan to establish a frame of^reference at least once. 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
^plan >He/she could use the Teacher performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Develop Lesson Plan, 3s a guide 



Based on your lesson plan, select, obtain, or prepare any visual materials 
you will neec^p illustrate your presentation 



In a simulated ^ssroom situation, present your lesson to a group of two to 
five peers. These peers will serve two functions. (1) they will role-play the 
students to whom you are presenting your lesson, arid (2) they will evaluate 
your perforrDance. If peers are not available to you, you may preser^your 
lesson to your resource person . 



If you wish to self-evaluate, you may recoiil your performance on videotape 
so you may view ^ur own illustrated talk at a later time. 



2^ 
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Multiple copies of the, Lesson Presentation Checklist aqe provided in this 
learning experienc«Give a copy to each peer, or to your resource person, 
before making your presentation in order to ensure that each knows what 
to look for iF^V<iur lesson. However, indicate that during the lesson, all 
attentiori-49 to be directed toward you. and that the checklists are to be 
completed after the lesson is finished. 



S ■ , 

If you videotaped your lesson, you may wish to self-evaluate, using a copy 
of th%^esson Presentation Checklist. 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST) 

DirecUoM: Prace an X in the NO*, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
'each of the following perforrfiance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fullv accompJ<shed. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a»performance cAponent was not applicable, or impossible 









Name 






Date 







to execute, placie an'X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In giving a talk, the teaciier: 

1. stated the purposeLQfJhejallun4*^^^ . . ... 

2. oriented students to the lesson . . 

3. selected a type of presentation, i.e , formal or informal, suited to; 

a. sftjdents' level of understanding ^. . 

♦ V 

b. the teacher's own personal style of delivery 

' c. the size of the group . .'. ... 

d. the nature of the material being presented 

4. . selected information which was suited to students' level of u nderstand- 
ing . . . ! 

*♦ 

5. rmnedme^^antity of information presented ^rrtneuasTs otstgden^* 
levfel of understanding ^. . 

6. used verbal or nonverbal cues from students to determine whether 
students were listening to and understanding the talk .... 

7. used verbal or nonverbal cues from students to determine the talk's 
^ teqgth, focus, pace, activities, or illustrations 

8. illustrated key-pointsduring the presentation, eitherverbally or visually 

9. Summarized eacl|^ey point at the conclusion of the presentation . . 

f 

10. u^ student feedback 1o evaluate the talk 

11. spoke audibly % , . . 

12. avoided distracting man nensms or expressions 



13. maintained eye c^ntact-.vytth students 



14 projectkl enthOsISspfpfbr the sijj^ject of th 
15. spoke in a tdne which was relaxed, conv€rt*ational, and natural 
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During the talk, Ihe teacher used an analoglf which: 

16. related directly to a poinj which the teacher was making 



^^l was suited 1o students' level of understanding . 
18. connpared the l^nown to the unknown , 



in nature 



19. connpared twojf^ings essentially sinnilar 

During the talk, the teacher establfshed framis of reference which: 

20 related directly to a point which th*^ teacher w^ making — 

21. were suited to students' level of understanding . . 



22 allowed students to see a^top^c from different points of view 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses^ If any item rece<ves a NO, or" 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine \Vhat addrtional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach compeleficy in the w^eak ar6a(s) 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHteKLTST 



Dirtctlbns: Place an X in the |JO,^PARTIAL, or PULL box'tb indicate that 
each ot the following performance components was not eccomplished, 
'partially.accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of spefcial cir- 
' cumstandbs, 3 pfierformance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A*box. 



Date 



RMOurc* Pvnon 



LEVEL Of PERFORMANCE 



In giving a taik,'the teacher: 

1. 'stated^the |iHjrpOset)f the talk m the introduction 

2. orierited studerlts to the lesson 



3. ^selected a type of presentation, i.e., formal «r informal, suited to: 

a. students' level of understanding . • 

b. the teacher's owrt personal style of delivery . ... ' / . . . . 

c. thi size of the group . * i . 

* d. the nature of the material being presented,. . . 



selected information which was suited to students' Jevel of understand- 

• ing ' .... . . , 

' if^ . • 

5. ^irnited the quantity of'information presented on the basis of students' r— i 
* . level of understanding * > , . . ... I I 

6. used vert)al or ponvert)al cues from students to determine whether 
students were listening to .and understandingihe talk 

7. used vert)al or nonvart)al cues^from students to determine the talk's 
length, focus, pace, activities, or illustrations 

. 8. illustraled key points during the presentation, either verbally or visually 

9. sumnriarized each key point at the conclusion of the presentation . . 

10. used student feedback to evaluate the talk 

11. s^ke audibly . . ^ , . ^> 

12. avoided distracting mannerisms or expressions . . , 

13. maintained eye contact with students 

14. proj9cted enthusiasm for W subject of the talk . * 

1^. spoke in a tone which was relaxed, conver^^onal, and natural .... 
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During th« talk, the teacher used an analogy which: i — I fH ( I | ^ 

16. related directly*to a point ^ich the teacher was making I — I I — j I — I I — I 

17. was suited to students' level of Understanding 

18. compared the known to the unknown □ □ n .□ 

19. compared two things essentially similar in nature .„ □ □ □ □ 

DuringthetalKtheteacherettabllahedframeeof reference which: p. i i r — i i | 

20.. related directly to a point which the teacher was making . ; . . . LJ I — II — I I — I 

21. were suited to students' level of understandir>g . . 

22. allowed students to see a topic from different points of view — □ □ □ □ 

LEVEL OF.PERFORMANCE: All items nrrust rece.rve FULL, or N/A responses. It any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to* complete in order to reach^competency in the weak area(s).. 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 

Dir^cttoM: Place an X in.Ihe NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box \p indicate Xhaf , 
each of the following performance components was'not accomplished, 
paptially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If. because of specidil cir- 
cumstance, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box.^ \ ^ 



Data 



Raaoufca P«r»on 



^VEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In giving a talk, the teacher: 

1. stated the purpose of the talk in the introduction 

2. oriented students to the lesson . . ' 

3. selected a type of presentation, ie„ formal or informal, syited.to 
a.*^udents* level of urxJerstandlng 



b. the teacher's own personal style of delivery . 

c. the size of the group ^^^^J^ ■ ■ 

d. the nature of the material being presented . . 



4. selected information which was suited to studerits' level of understand- , 
ing .... 

5. limited the quantity of information presented on the basis of students' 
level of urxJerstarKJing , 

6. used verbal or nonverbal cues from students to deteruHne whether 
students were listening to and understanding the tallT . 

7. used verbal or nonvert^l cues'irom students to determine the talk's 
length, focus, pace, activities, of illustrations .... 

8. illustrated key pointsduring^the presentation. either verballyprvisualfy 

4 

9. summarized each keV point at the conclusion of the presentation . . 

10. used student feedback to evaluate the talk 

11. spoke audibly 

12. avoided distracting mannerisms or expressions .... 

13. maintained eye contact with students 

14. projected enthusiasm for the subject of the talk . 

15. spoke in a tone which was relaxed, conversational, and natural .... 
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During me talMhe teacher used an analogy which: 

16. relafed directly, to a point which the teacher was making . . 

'17. was suited to students' level of understanding ' . 

18. cbmpared the known to the unknown 

ft 

19. compared two things essentially similar in nature 

During the talk, the teacher ^stabHehed frames of reference which: 

20. related directly io a point which the teacher was making 

♦ 

i 

21. were suited to students' level of understanding . . ' 

22 allowed students to see a topic fK)m different points of view . . 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N)fA responses If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher r>eeds to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



DIrtctlont: Plwe an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the ?dtlowing performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X m the N/A^box 



R«60urc* P«r$on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In giving a talk, tfta teacher: 

1. stated the purpose of the talk m the introduction 

2, oriented students to the lesson 



3. selected a type of presentation, i.e., formal or inforn\al, suited to 
a. students' level of understanding . . ^ 

J3. the teacher's own personal style of delivery .... 

c. the size of the group < . 

d. the nature of the matenal being presented .... 

4. selected information which was suited to students' level of understand- 
ing 



5. limited^^^antityof information^p^entedon 
level of understanding 



the basis of students' 



^6. used vert>al or nonverbal cues from students to determine whether 
students were listening to and understanding the talk ^ . 

7. used vert)al or nonverbal cues from stents to determine the talk's 
^ ler>gth, focus, pace, activities, or illustrations , 

8. Illustrated key points during the presentation, either verbally^ji^sualty 

9. summarized each key point at the conclusion of the presentation 
1V. used student feedback to evaluate the talk . . . 



11. spoke audibly , , . . 

12. avoided distracting mannerisms or expressions . . . 
13/ maintained eye contact wrth students 

14. projected Enthusiasm *)r the subject of the talk 

15. spoke in a tone which was relaxed, conversational, and natural 
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During th« talk, the teacher U8«d an analogy Which: i — i i — i i — I 

ifi rftifltftri directs to. a Doint which the teacher was makina I — I I — I I — I I— I 

„. □ □ □ □ 
,„□□□□ 
., .□ □ □ □ 



16. related directly to. a point which the teacher was making . . 

17. was suited to students' level of understanding . . , 

18. " compared the known to the unknown 

19. compared twp^thinps essentially similar in nature 

tXiring the talk, the teacher eatabHehed framet of reference whteh: i — i [ — i i — I 

20. related directly to a point which the teacher was making I — I I — J I — I I— I 

21. were suited to students' level of understanding 

22. allowed students to see a topic from different points of view . 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: AH items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete ^n order to reach competency m the weak area(s). 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Dir^ctiont: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following perfocmanoe components wa3 not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If^ because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the^N/A box. 
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Date 



Rttourc© Pf rson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In giving a taHc, the teacher: 

1. stated the purpose of the talk in the introduction 

2. oriented students to the lesson > .... 



3. selected a type of presentation, i.e., formal or informal, suited to 

a. students* level of understanding 

b. the teacher's own personal style of delivery 

c. the size ot the group^ 

d. the nature of the material being presented 

4. seled(ed infomnation which was suited to students* level of understand- 



ing 



5. limited the quantity of information presented on the basis of students' 
leve* of understanding . . ' • 

6. used vert)al or nonverbal cues from students to detern^ine whether 
students were listening to ar»d understanding the talk >. . . 

^ " V. . ^ - / 

7. used vert^al or nonverbal cues from students to determine the talks 
length, focus, pace, activities, or illustrations 

8. illustrated key pointeduring the presentation, eitherverballyorvisually 

9. summarized each key point at the conclusion of the presentation . . 

10. used student feedback to evaluate the talk 

11. spoke audibly ^ 

t 12. avoided distrEK:ting mannerisms or expressions 



13. maintained eye contact with students 

t4. projected enthusiasm for the subject of the talk 

15. spoke in a tone which was relaxed, conversational, and natural . 

3< 
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During the talk, the teacher used an analogy which: i — i 

16. related directly to a point which the teacher was making I — I 

17. was suited to students' level of understandirfg [Zl 

18. compared the ftnown to the unknown^ CZ] 

19. compared two things essentially similar in nature 



" □ 



During the talk, the teacher established frames of reference which: | — i 

20. related directly to a point which the teacher was making 

n 

21. were suited to students' level of understanding I — l 

22. allowed students to see a topic from different points of view . . O 



□ □ 


□ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ □- 





LEVEL OF.PERFORMANCE: All items must recen^e FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO,;or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what ^ditional activitiQgIhe 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



•4 # 
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LESSON PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



'Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was.not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, 9r fulfy accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, placfe anrx in the N/A box. 



Resoifrce Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1 



in giving a tailc, the teacher; 

1. stated the purpose of the talk in the introduction 

2. oriented students to the lesson 



3. selected alype of presentation, i.e., formal or informal, suited to. 
a. students' level of understar^ing- ... 



b. the-teacher's own personal style of delivery . 

c. the size of the group 

d. the nature of the material being presented . . 



4. selected information which was suited to students' level of understand- 
ing ' • ■■; S 

J 

5. limited the quantity of informatiori presented on the basis of students' 
level of understanding ; 

♦ * « 

6. used verbal or nonverbal cues from students to determine whether 
students were listening' to and understanding the tallf . . > 

7. used verbal or nonverbal cues from students to deterniine the talk's 
length, focus, pace, activities, or illustrations/ 

8. illustrated4<eyppints during the presentation, eitherverballyor visually 

9. summarized each key po^at the condusion of the presentation . 

10. used student feedback to evaluate the talk 

11. spoke audibly 

J2. a^idecl distracting man nerisqn or expressions .v 

13. m^hitained eye contact with students 

14. projected enthusiasm for the subject of t^he talk 

15. spoke in a tone which 'was relaxed, conversational, and natural . . . 

o 'is' 39 
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□ 


□ □ 




□ 






□ 


□ p 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


;□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ .□ 


□ 


□. □ □ nr 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ D 


□- 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 



w ^ ? - " ^(^^ 

During the talk, the teacher uMd an analogy «i|ich: ^T^n | — i [ — i i — i 

16. related directly to a point which the teacher wa^ making 1 I' I 1 I I LI 

17. was suited to students' level of understanc|^ □ □ □ □. 

\ 18. compared the known to the unknown . 

V' 19. compared two 1h1ngs essentially similar in nature . ... □ □ a Ov 

Curing the talk, the feacher estabilshe^ frames of reference which: i — n r — i ppn 

20. related directly to appoint which the feacher was making I — I I I I I I 1 

21. .were suited to stil^nts' level of understanding . . . 

22. allowed students \o see a topic from different points of vtevv . . 

j0 ^^^\l^>flEU OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A respdnses. If any item receives a NO, or 
, ^PARTIAL respodse. the teacher and resource person shouH meet to determine what additionfifl activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 



Learnjng Experience IV 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an actaiai school situation,* present an illustrated talk. 



4 



^Activity 




As yciu plan your lessOns, d^lde when an illustrated talk could be used 
H * effectively to ai(j you in meeting the Jesson objectives. Baised on' that 
decision, present an illLmtrated talk. This will indKid^, 

• sel&cting, modifying, or developirtg a lestof>plan which includes this 
T^hmqu^ 

f selecting, obtainni^^Bjsp^ritaaany visual materials needed for the 
talk ; ^K' ^ . 

• 4JSing at leaifi; ^ne anally and establjshthg a frame oi rclf^enS at 
legist once dunng the talk 

N&TE: Yo^r resource person vr)ky want you to ^lynit your Jvritten lesson, 
plinjto him/her for evaluation beiore yg^y prQsewt your tesson^lt may be 



helpful f^your resource person tg ^im the TPAF from Module B-4, r 
Develop Tiesson Plan, to €uid| his/her evaluation. 



"1 




Arrange irt advanc^to ha*e j|burjesource person obsen«fV>ur %ss6n . 
presentation. . ^ \^ * " ' ' * * . ^ 

^ Your total competency will be assesseclf^ your resoua* perwn, u^inQ the , 
Teacher Perfprnrance A3se«sment Form, pp. \ * * 

Based upon the criteria specified*Jrf>this 'aissessmept'lngtri/npientVyour 
resource person will determine whether you are cprfit>stent in presenting 
\anillustrated.talk. - ' . ' ' 



*Fo^ a definition of "actual school situation, " see the inside back cover 



• I 



I 1- 
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V** . 

TEACHER ^BFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Present an Illustrated Jalk (C-15) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, one 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 



applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R«K>urc8 Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In gMng a talk, the teacher: i — i i — i i — i i — i i — l -rn 

1. statefHhe purpose of the talk in the mtroductibn I I I I I I I 1| LJ * LJ 

oriented students to the lesson v □ a □ □ □ □ 



3. selected a type of presentation, i.e., formal or informal^ ^ 
suited to: , ; 

a. students' level of understanding 

\ 

. b, the teacher'^ own personal style of delivery 

r 

c. the size of the grcJup 



d. the nat^ of the m^atenal being pi^Med 
4 selected information which was suited to students' level of 



□ □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □' □ □ □ 
. □ □ □ □ 



seiectea intormaiionwnicn was suitea 10 siuoenie level OT r — i i — i i — i i — i i— i i— i 
understanding 



6. used vert>al or nonverbal cues from students to detemaiflj^^s^ 
whether students were listening to arKl understanding the p— | 
talk ' \ .... 



■ □ q.n □ □ □■ 

7. used vert>al or nonvert>4( cues ffem students to, determine i — xi i — i i — i i — i r— i r — i 
'th| talk's length, focus, pace, activities, or illustrations . . . I T . I I I I I I LJ LJ 

8. illustrated key points dunng the presentation, eitherS^^r- j — i" i— i i — i i — i ' i— i i— i 
bally or visually . ..: * I I I I I I I I LJ LJ 

^, summarized each key point at the conclusfon of the presen- i — i r — i i — i i — i rri r— i 

tation ...I I LJ LJ LJ 1:J 'LJ * 

10. used student feedback to evaluate the Jt^k . . . DP □ □ □ O 

1i spoke audibly JsJ. ^. — 

12. avoided distracting mannerisms or expressions . . . □ □ □ □ □ □ 

14. projected ec^tHusOasm fdrlbte-su^jject of thelalk . -□ □ □ o □ □ 

15. ^ tone wNch jj^^relax conversation^ and ^ j — j p-j ^ 



J - 



I 













During the talkjhe teacher used an analogy which: 

16.. related directly to a point which the teacher was making 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


an 


17. was^uited to students' level of understanding . . 


□ 


□ □ 




□ □ 


18. compared the known to the unknown 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


19. compared two' things essentially similar in nature .... 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


During ttie talk^the teacher establish^ frames of reference 








* 


which^ 

20.^ related directly to a point which the teacher was making 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


a □ 


21. were suited to sttSents' level of vinderstanding 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


22. allowed students to see a topic from differentpoints of view 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to detemnrine what 
additional act^ities the teacher needs to complete m order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organlzatloh \ 

EacTi module IstJestgned to help you gam competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success A modt>le is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background 'information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions Completing these experi- 
ences fhrould enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience The fmal experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
^kiUin an actual school situation when you are an rntern. 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience \yithin a mftule tf yoo already have theskill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taki^tgany 
module, you should carefully review (1)the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4. (3) the qverviewsj^re-' 
ceding each learnffig experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, yoaghould be ready to make one of the follow- 
%ig decisions 

• that you do not have the con^tenctes indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, ay)6 thuS'Can omit that (those) learning 
Qxperience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
- ready to complete the final learning experience m 

order to "teslout ' 

• that the^module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
arul have access taan actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangement$ with your resource person If 
you do nqt complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
,peat^he expenence. or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final exf:)erience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source pers<in may meet to select ^tivittes to help you 
reach cofnpetency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities, (3j reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting ^ditional activities suggested fey the resource 
person", (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resourOe person 
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Terminolpgy 

ActuST School Situation . refers to 'a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation if you do not h^rve access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up tothe finai learning experience You 
woUkj then do the final learning experience later, i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback ' refeps to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a sp)ecific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g , the 
'service area Trade and Industrial EdOcation* includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the p)erson in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor 
administrator, suf:)ervisor. or cooperatiag/supervismg 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in takmg this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational mstitutwn 

Vocational Service Area refersto ^tnajorvocattonal 
field agricultural education, business and office edaca- 
tion, distributive education, health occupation^ educa- 
tion, home economics education, mdustnafarts edu- 
cation, technical educat«j^pr trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the n^K>(Jul€^ 

Levels of Perfonmance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion waS not met because it was not 
appUcable to the situation 

/4one No attempt was made to meet the cntenon. 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to p)erform this skill or 
has only very limited abiftty to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable t o perform4his skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Gdod The teacher is able to perform this skill tn an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform thi^ skill in a 
very effective manner 
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tltle9 of TKe Center's 

Performanbe-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A-1 
A-2 
A-3 
A-4 

A-5 
A-6 
A-7 
A-8 
A-9 
A-10 



I for a Community Survey 
Conduct a Community .Survey 
Rtport the Ftrxjinys of a Community Survey 
Organlza an Occupational Advisory Committer 
Maintain an Occupational Advisory Comrnrtte^ 
Develop Program Goals and Objectives 
Conduct an Occupational Artatysis 
Dewslop a Course of Study 
Develop Long-Range Program Plans 
Conduct a Studem Follo^p Study 
Evaluate Your Vtx:at»onaJ Program 



Caiagonr IMnicllonal Ptannlng 

B-1 betarmine Needs and Interests of Students 
DevfHpp Student Performar>o^Ot>)ecttves 



B-2 
B-3 
&-4 
B-5 
B-6 



Develop ^D[t of Instruction 
Develop flpiK>n Plan 
Select Student Instructional Matertais 
Prepare Teacher-Made Instructiortal Materials 



Ca iagofy 0: inatructte na l Exfcutto^ 



C-1 Direct Rekl Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, 

Symposiums V 

dCrS Employ Brainstorming, Bu22 Group, and Question 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Studerrts in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 ' Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-e Guide Student study — - - 

- C-1' Dtrect Student Laboratory. Experience 

C-0 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

P^12 EmplOY Oral Oueftipnino Techniques 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques ' 

C-1 4 Provide Instruction for SkWer and More Capable Learners 

C-1 5 Present an llUiatrated Talk 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skit t 

C-1 7 Demorwtrate a Concept or Principle 

C-1 8 lildividualize Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject PUatter Experts to Present Information ' 

- C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Ejihibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models Real Objects and Flannel 
Boards 

Cr23 Preeem Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 

C-25 Preeent Information with Films 

C-26 Present Inforrr^ation with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Preeent Information with Televised arxj Videotaped Mata^ls 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction ^' 

C-29 Preeerrt Information with the Chalkboard arxj Flip Chart 

CHQOnr D^matrudional Evaluotton 

D-1 Establish Student Performar>ce Cnteria 

D-2 A a ee ae Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Aaaeaa Student Performance AfWudes 

D-4 Aaaeas Student Performance Skills ' 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Calegory E: hi a trwflonal ManaQemenI 

E-1 Project {nttru|ironal Resource ^4eed8 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Repomng Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing S||tem 



E-5 Provide tor Student Safety 

Provide for the First Aid h4eeds of Students 
E-7 Assist Students in Developing Sfetf-Disciphne 
E-8 Organize the Vocational Latx)ratory 
E-9 Manage the Vocational Latx^ratory 

Category F: Guidance 

Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Co I lecl ion Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Nfeedf* 
p_4 Provide lnformatK>n on Educational and Career Opportunities 
F-5 Assist Studerrts i^ Applying for Emptoyment or Further Education 

Category G: School-CommuAlty Re|attona 

G-1 Develop a Sch^l-Communrty Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Devetop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G-6^ Arrange for Televisiofffcwl Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work wTth Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Organization 

K-1 Develop a Perso^nal Phttosophy Concerning Studenf Vocational 
Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Devetoping 

arvj Ftr^ancir>g a Yearly Program of Actrvrties 
Supen/tse Activities of the Student V6ca1ionaJ Organization 
Guide Pwlicipation in Student Vocational Organization Contests 



H-2 
H-3 



H-5 
H-6 



Categoryl- Profeaalonal Role and Developntertt 

1-1 * Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 

l-fi Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

l-4\ Serve the School and Communrty 

1-5 \ Obtain a Suitable Teaching Posrtton 

1-6 Proyide Latxiratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J. Coordination of Cooperathre Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in YoOr Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stattorts for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Devek5p the Training Ability of Orvthe-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students On-the>iob Performance 

J-g Prepare for Students Related Instruction 

J-10 Supervise an Employer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event* 

RELATED PUBUCATIONS 'Ki^ 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Usmg Performance- Based Teacher 

Education MHprlals 
Guide to the implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 



Fd^ infonnation regarding avaU«blllty«nd prtcas of th«M matorials contact-^ 

AAVIM . 

American Ataociatlon for Vocatkmal Inatnictional Mattrtalf 

lS||^ngin©enng Canter a Un^versrtyof Georgia e Afhens. Oaorgia 30602 • (404) 542-2586 



